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COMPARE! 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY 


1. The chemistryfof carbon compounds is treated in a very elem 


? 


way, but at length, because so many organic substances are familiar and 


important. The oxides of carbon are, taken up early in the book, thus pro- 
\ ici ya concrete illustration of the law of multiple proportion as well as Ol 
the processes of oxidation and reduction. 
2. The chemistry of modern industrial processes of manufacture, the 
chemi: try of agriculture, the chemistry ol food preparation al d cooking are 
featured throughout the book. This is a basal text in the chen istry 


modern life. 


3. The illustrations are remarkable for fitness, for freshness, for usefu!l- 


ness, for mechanical excellence. Most of them illustrate subject matter so 
new that there is no ground of comparison with other texts. 


Lecture table apparatus is illustrated by real perspective drawings, 


not by cross section outlines. These are correct pictures—a real help U 
young experimenters in a purely experimental science. The book arouses 
curiosity about chemical reactions and furnishes suggestions for orderly 


investigation 


| Hard place s are made smooth. Chemical theories are introduced only 
when needed and are then at once applied. Chemical calculations are in- 
troduced gradually Needless arithmetical computation is avoided by using 
pproximate atomic weights, and by clearly stating the important principl 
of significant figures. Chemical equations are introduced in easy steps; first 


word equations, then, words and symbols, and finally, symbols alone. 
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Volume XI 


PROBLEMS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
III 


| HI LACE OF PHYSICAL WORK 
20. In popular appreciations and lan- 
vruag vork and play are often set over 
against each other. They seem to corre- 


respectively, to the necessities and 
luxuries of life. Apart from certain 
mon situations and incentives in life 


nco 


artists, inventors, en- 


exemplified among 
thoroughly ‘*‘work hab- 
that 


en work because they must, and play be- 


and the 


is asts, 


li truthfully be said 


ted it may 


want to. Primitive free man 


eause they 


rks (and fights) under relatively imme- 


diate and concrete stimulus, and hence 


with little regularity, persistence, or pur- 
suit of remote ends held in imagination. 
Bondmen work under similar conerete 
stimulus (of fear) but under conditions 


promote regularity and persistent 


application, Civilized men often work for 


emote made vivid and controlling 


ends, 


by imagination, and with increasing sub- 


on to routine, concentration, and spe- 


ization of task. But the youth in eivil- 


zed society retains towards physical work 


the attitude of the free savage or bar- 
rian. He yearns indeed for productive 
tivities; but they must not claim his 
tention and toil otherwise than does his 
lay. The conditions of barbarian life, 


of civilized life on its lower economic 
evels, force parents and masters to draft 
iren for physical toil even during ten- 
der years. On higher economic levels we 
now draft children even as early as the 


called 


coneom!l- 


what well be 


al work—with all 


age of six for ean 


necessary 
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tants, such as exclusion of play and other 
competing stimull, subjection to routine, 
concentration of effort, penalties for poor 


performance, et and, partly because of 


the requirements of such mental work, and 


partly because ot social prejudice avainst 


manual work, we largely exen pt such 

young people from physical work until 

maturity, if not, indeed, permanently 
Hence arises for the edueators of to day 


certain problems of great im 


probably 


portance. In view of the biological his 


tory of our species is it not probable that 


reasonable amounts ot physical work as 


sharply differentiated from physical play 


are essential to the adequate physical 


children and youths from 
A re t} ere 


development re 


development of 


eight to eighteen vears of 


age o) 


factors in the phvs cal 


quired for civilized life which can only be 


work. 


no amount of physical activity, carried on 


contributed by physical and which 
in the normal play spirit, can contribute? 
Is it 
optimum 


there are factors in 


probable that 
physical development which no 
the 
but 


produced either by forced training as that 


amount of activity in normal play 


spirit can contribute, which can be 


provided in armies and compulsory gym 
nastics) or by sports utilizing incentives so 
powerful that they hold the individual to 


0 


prolonged effort and to routine Finally, 


are there certain factors required in the 
work and in the non-voeational iving of 
brain working and sedentary adults in 


modern cities which can only be produced, 
or at least can best be produced, by phys 
ical work in youth? 


Si. Here as elsewhere mucn depends 








602 
upon definitions. What are the distinctive 
qualities of physical work, and, of most 


lmportance for ft moment, what are the 
qualities which fundamentally distinguish 


;, 


arrive at 


work from play ought to be practic- 


ible to satisfactory working 


formulations by objective analysis of the 


Play, as stated 


human activities about us. 
before, is sought for its own sake, and, 
normally, it is stopped when immediate 


W ork is accepted as a 


necessity because of ends apart from itself, 


desire is satisfied. 


and is often pursued to difficult and pain 
ful lengths because of the compelling force 
Work IS, There 


utilities, 


of these other ends sought. 
fore, supposedly productive of 
used. 
habit- 


for 


while play is not, in the sense here 


become SO 


Workers can, oby iously, 


uated to toil, that abstention from it 


length of time becomes 


the 


any considerable 


distinetions — be- 


he 


painful; hence real 


tween work and play can best studied 
in youth and adolescence, before prolonged 
At these 


ower levels play is regarded as pleasur- 
] | | lay rarded l 


habituation has supervened. 
able, and work, after initial stages of par- 
ticipation in the play spirit, as painful. 
It is true that there are idealists who assert 
that youth would not object to steady pro- 
ductive work, if the spirit of self-activity 
could properly be enlisted: but these inter- 
pretations are probably Utopian. Primitive 
man, and especially primitive man in the 
life the 
Civilized 


tropics, throughout 


youth’s attitude towards work. 


preserves 


society has so evolved that at appropriate 
stages it usually brings various kinds of 
compulsion to bear upon the youth to make 
him submit himself to work—or to toil or 
drudgery as it often seems to him. 

Now, as contrasted with physical play, 
physical work presents certain distinctive 
characteristics. It is commonly more pro- 


longed, more steady, and less intensive 


than play. It requires constant suppres- 
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sion of certain obvious kinds of imp 
rather than responses to their lure. 
to the 
that 


unlike moral qualities. 


superficial observer, it is appar 


play and work develop many quit 
It is certainly no 


equally, they produce quite unlike physi 


results, not merely as respects exter 
outcomes in size, strength, and skilful 
ordination of organs, but also as resp: 
less visible, and perhaps no less crit 


outcomes in powers of endurance, 


to 
to effects 


resistance disease, and of wholeso 


resistance of highly spevial 


work. 
Are there not, therefore, strong inher 


probabilities that substantial amounts 


physical work, no less than of physic 


play, are essential to the sound develo 
ment of the bodies of youths from eight 
twenty years of age? Does not our kno 
edge of the evolution of the race, and es 
clally of the conditions which attended 

sueceeded the 


make it appear extremely unlikely that 


‘prolongation of infancy 


youth, especially of the eolder regions, 
that 
quantities of toil involving the large n 


so constituted without reasonal 


cles and necessitating prolonged concentra 
tion on routine tasks, he ean never achiev 
full 


more obseure sense of 


+ 


either normal development in 


; ‘ 


body nor of 
related ‘‘social’’ or moral characteristics 
Edueators tend inereasingly to eniphas 
the ‘‘social’’ values of play, especially t 
involving the cooperations of sports. B 
may it not be that the moral disciplines 
physical work are at least of equa 
portance ? 

22. We can not afford to lose sight of t 
fact that the large majority of Americ 
who have made this nation were cou 
reared, and that, therefore, even the 
in slave-holding times 


ers (except 


places) accepted their full shares of p 


Eve 


less probable t it 


lise 


ls 








a toil from early childhood. Only 
thin recent vears have we become so 


prosperous that considerable proportions 


of our boys, and even larger proportions 
of our girls, are enabled to grow to matur- 
under regimens involving much mental 
ork and much physical play, but almost 
realistic work such as farmers, miners, 
sailors, lumbermen, railway workers, house- 
es and burden bearers must perform 


lo the writer it seems very probable that 


viser generation some decades hence will 
k k with amazement on sueh institu- 
Ss aS our summer camps where adoles- 


t youth with almost superabundant 


energy is permitted and expected to spend 


sixty or ninety summer days in endless 


varieties of play at a time when what they 


st need (probably) for the final shaping 


and character is a daily measure 


‘4 ] } - = 
he physical toil which enlarges and 


hardens many large muscles and promotes 


steadv, measured against 


action, 


per- 
sistent resistance, of heart and lungs and 
foundations 
The 
our schools, colleges and sum- 


look hut 


ere is no satisfactory evidence yet that, 


stomach, 


and thus lays best 


prolonged well-being. 


hodily 


"h) icts oT 





camps are rood to 


upon : 


nsidering their exceptional heredity and 
athletic 


ture, our cirls will become 


either cood mothers or rood workers, or 


outlast the strains 
better than their col- 


their brothers will 
iddle-age work 
worked 


fisheries, in 


cues who early and long on 


arm, In mines or in lumber 


can readily be conceded that even if 


educators reached affirmative conclusions 


as to the importance of physical work in 


the 


ilily development, administrative 


fieulties of earrying their views into 


effect would be great. But of course. the 


portant work for the present is to dis- 


ver the facts. Means and methods of 
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] i? 
| 


realizing new aims can and will be evolved 


once clear cut objectives are determined 


and given documentary form. First let 
us find what are the problems involved ; 
then undertake their solution. 


X. SOCIAL BY-PRODUCTS 


23. In several forms of physical educa 


tion, and especially in carefully organized 


and supe rvised sports, hig ly developed 


forms of cooperation are obviously nee 


essary. ‘‘Team play’’ when put to pro 


longed test, as in the case of prepared and 


staged competitions, not only 


necessitates 


the utmost coordination of effort. 


but also, 
in decisive contests, a large amount of self 


restraint to overcome destructive mani 


festations of the combative instincts. 


In view of the historic weaknesses of edu 


cational psychology, it has been natural for 
superficial observers and er parte advocates 


to attach great Importance to games in get 


eral as means of ‘‘socialization.”” In these 
it is said, we learn ‘‘cooperation,’’ ‘*‘ fair 
play,  ‘‘team work,’’ ‘‘the ability to take 


punishment,’’ ‘‘to abide by the rules of the 


game.’ Wellington might well have said 
‘the battle of Waterloo was won on thi 
playing fields of Eton’’ since that Say vy 
summarized an article of faith in the creed 
of the upper class Englishman of tl 


is sometimes said that the Latin 


period. It 
result of an 


can not peacefully accept the 


election because he has never learned to 


decision of an umpire. 


abide by the 


Now 


the social, civic and moral 


most of our easy generalizing as to 


values of sports 


will hardly stand the test of mo 


Much of our pop 


here is manifestly grounded on 


lern ps) 


chology. ilar 


reasoning 
the fa acy 
of ‘‘ post hoc ergo propter hoc.’’ Certain 
cooperative as well as individualistic i 
stincts do obviously get constant expression 


| 


and development in play and sports at 


ages: and if the necessities of ‘‘large 





hg ip i \ Ss \ \ irg sCa ym 
D s, elabora vrocedures must nat 
urally be developed to prevent op war 
far 

But it would be rash to assume that the 

iir play’’ or ‘‘good sportsmanship,’” ap 
pearing or enforced in sports, ‘*spreads’ 
r ‘‘transfers’’ easily to similarly named 
qualities in business, war, or government 


ground only 


adult 


safe 


these desirable ends in 


life as ‘‘possible’’ or ‘hoped for’’ by prod 
ucts of activities not designed primarily to 

produce these in youth. 
The average man and the average edu 
eator—is usually so easily the victim of 
| terms here that the leaders should 


genera 


seek alway s 


to deal with conerete interpre 


For 


poses it would be best to assume that there 


tations of objectives. practical pur 


thing in general as ‘‘eoopera 


is no such 


but that there are numberless spe 


tion’’ 
cifie varieties of cooperation, some of which 
remote from each other 
The person who 
that 


uurage’’ or 


are as unlike and 


as black is from white 


says, in general language, **eoopera 
‘fair play vn or -@ the 


should be 


tion’’ or 
regarded as 


What ob 


world of realities readily 


like can be taught 
uttering educational mysticisms. 


servation of the 


shows is that many varieties of these quali 


ties are so nearly instinctive that we ean 


hardly prevent their manifestation if we 
try; while others can be taught, in some 
eases easily, and in some cases only with 


great difficulty. 


It will serve no useful purpose for the 


supporters of physical education to urge 
as primary, or even as important secondary, 
objectives of their proposed programs, ob- 
jectives of social, civic or moral education. 
Edueators have large tasks before them in 
discovering specifie objectives and in devis- 
and methods of achieving the 


ing 


= 


means 
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various forms of social edueation requir 
for our mplex adu ife. Some imp 
tant, even if ineidental, contributions 


these socializing processes may be expect 


les of eultural., phy Sica 


from various variet 


and vocational edueation; but in each 
these fields their own proper objectives 
must contro Social edueation must find 
ts own essential means and methods 


movement for a comprehens 


24. The 
democratic system of phys val 


throughout the states has now obtair 


substantial momentum, thanks to our 


proving sense of social economy and our 
ereasing wealth During the next 
years physical educators will probab 
distinguishable into three classes ! 
routinists, engaged in executing mor 


less formalized programs in specialized 


partments of work; (b) a small and 
ple partisans, bh 


hobbies: 


number of able 


minishing number of a 


chiefly on promoting their 


ce) an increasing 
open-minded leaders capable of seeing 
problems of physical education in relat 
to many other problems, not only med 
but psychological and sociological, as w 


It is the conviction of the present writ 


that the group last named will be in ; 
ngly guided by such considerations 
these 

a) In trving to determine the 1 ls 


American society for better physical 

they will develop and apply as 
scientifically as practicable, ‘‘group cas 
the members 


Here 


found respectively men and women, blac 


diagnoses of adult 


that 


social 


present found in society. 


and white, native stock and immigra! 


‘‘work reared’’ and ‘‘leisure rear 


rural and urban, manual workers and 


workers, fertile and sterile, ete. 











Jd 





In each of the social groupings that may 
s be distinguished will be found also 

who, by properly analyzed standards 
f physical competency, should be rated 
poor, some inferior, some superior, and 
me excellent. All of these adults, as well 
the cases of premature loss by death, are 
f course the products physically of causa 
tive factors more or less distinguishable. 

‘luding the hereditary, the nurtural and 
ther developmental, and the educational 

1 limited sense. 

Diagnosis of these adult groups, and 

tical evaluation of the faetors which 
have made them what they are is certainly 
the sound sociological approach to dis- 

ery of practicable procedures tor 
s. The beginnings of this method 
are found in our studies of the facts of 
physical well-being shown by the draft. 
But these studies seem thus far to have 
en used chiefly for purposes of hasty and 
emotional propaganda. This propaganda 
has avoided comparative figures; it has in- 
dulged in alarmist generalizations about 
fractions whose numerators only were given 

the denominators often remaining in 
the x, y, z elass. Like similar propaganda 
based upon defects discovered in school 
children, it has had effects upon some 
soher-minded people similar to those of 
old-time patent medicine propaganda. 

Generalizations have been too sweeping 

und Too pessimistic for easy credence. 
Inferences have been permitted to the 
effect that we have been going backward. 
degenerating. Positive achievements of the 
last half century have been ignored or be- 
littled. In a demoeracy this kind of pro- 
paganda has its place, but the leaders at 
least must not be deceived by it. 

b) Having diagnosed social needs, and, 
on the basis of sueh diagnosis, ascertained 
various types of practicable residual re- 
sponsibilities for school education, either 
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of customary or of new types, the stage 
next in order of importance is to develop, 
in the light of these diagnosed needs, the 
simplest and most effective means of meet 
ing them 

The fundamental first step to this end is, 
clearly, that of promoting the effectiveness 
of ‘‘natural,’’ as opposed to ‘‘artificial,”’ 
means whenever pra t cable, especially nl 
fields of ‘*developmental”’ as contrasted 
with ‘‘projective’’ objeetives (projective 
objectives are those based on known and 
defined qualities to be achieved in adult 
life). Here it is of the utmost lmportance 
that we should ‘‘give nature all possible 
chanee,’” and restrict to the utmost our 
grandmotherly fussy interference through 
prescriptions, excessive supervision, and 
standard apparatus. 

The next fundamental step is away from 
regimentation, except in cases of a few 
objectives like instruction in hygiene 
Neither for developmental ends nor for 
purposes of corrective training are ‘‘class’’ 
and *‘mass”’ procedures probably desirable. 
They constantly result in routine, formal 
isms, apathy, distaste. One views with 
apprehension state programs of ealisthen! 
drills worked out to nicety of detail We 
must beware of comprehensive programs of 
either developmental or projective physical 
edueation. Differentiate to the utmost as 
between eountry and city, ‘west side 
residence,’’ and ‘‘congested tenement dis 
tricts,’’ children with favoring home envir 
onment and those from adverse surround 
ings. In no other field of education are 
we voing to be so tempted to take over 
functions that normally and properly be 
long elsewhere. 

c) Many of the more specific problems 
suggested throughout the foregoing pages 
even now require broader and deeper 
analysis and formulation of working hy 


potheses than are yet available. Taboos 
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work: the 
and semi-mascu- 


futility 


against I robable folly, 


physical 
biologically, of athletics 
line sports for girls; the relative 


ot indoor COXCTEISES, except Ot a verv spe- 


corrective nature; the physical 


effects of intellectual work on 


prolonged 
girls; the types of physical recreation most 
practicable and desirable for adult workers 
of various occupational conditions—these 
are but-a few of the many that will yet be 
given concrete tormulation. 


d) Back of all 


study of the conditions created by civilized 


this, we greatly need 


life which impose difficult burdens upon our 
physical bodies as given by heredity. In 


a general way we suspect heavy burdens 


are laid upon these bodies by such artificial 
eonditions as upright eoneen- 


trated 
routine work, mental work, postponed mar 


posture, 


heavy clothing, indoor living, 


; { 
OOCS 


riage, mierobie infeetion trom eongregate 


living; and many others. But we have not 
vet learned to evaluate the conditions thus 
created and to proceed from such evalu- 
ations to develop purposive programs of 
physical education. That is the largest 
problem for the future in this field. 
Davip SNEDDEN 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


ON BEING A ZOOLOGIST 


I BELIEVE that being a zoologist is the 


1 


thing in the ‘*Seience is 


the 


world. 


the 


greatest 


truth,’’ and among all sciences 


grandest is that dealing with the relatives 
of man. A zoologist, as an interpreter of 
the known facts about animals, can preach 
idealism with more force than the preacher 
himself; his discoveries will always surpass 
those of the physicist in ‘‘human interest’’ 
and must blaze the trail for materialistic 
sciences like medicine ; his life is without the 
monetary worries and low pleasures of the 
needs no avocation for 


business man; he 
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his wi rk 


fellowmen 


is outdoors, in libraries, among his 


zoology fills his whole life. 
What is more noble than to be a seeker and 
teacher of truth among animals. These 
things are mentioned, not through conceit 


but 


slacker among zoologists. 


to convince the reader that I am no 


| love my work 
and believe in it! 

One working in this greatest field of s 
ence 1s inspired to be a dominating figure 
Any red-blooded zoologist ought, as a bi 


} 


logical duty, to strive to be the greatest 


zoologist on earth. In fact, the assumpti 
is made throughout this paper that the dis 
cussion relates to sane, honest, intellectua 
and ambitious men. ‘‘Seientifie truth’’ 
compels me to admit that I am certain that 


Yet, 


ers, I can tell other people how to do things 


I will never be great. like all tea 
without being able to do them myself, and 
the great ideas following are put in print 
in order that zoologists in the next genera 
tion may all be great. 

A zoologist must have training—in lar 
morphology, the 


lab 


guages, physiology and 


habits of animals outdoors and in the 


atory, the theories and historical setting of 
his chosen field, the important concepts of 
other sciences, scholarly literature in ge: 
eral. These are the tools of his trade. It 
is also important that he know the m 
working in his field—through reading 
papers, going to scientific meetings, a 
attendance at biological stations; but most 


of all through personal acquaintance, dis 

cussion and argument with zoologists. 
‘*Training’’ must also be practised by 

zoologist in another sense and all athletes 


will at onee understand its use in this wa) 


A zoologist must train for his work 
keeping himself in ‘‘condition’’—menta 


and physically. The milestones on the road 


se 


Sacrifice’’ and 


end of 


to suecess are marked 


‘‘Hard Work.’’ Toward the 








wav often ‘‘Poverty’’ and sometimes ‘‘ Sat- 


isfaction,’’ or even ** Success,’’ may appear. 


One who does not have some of the enthusi 


asm of the crusader, the pirate, and the ex- 


rer should not beeome a zoologist. 
A zoologist, like ordinary human beings, 


must make a living. He ean use his zoolog- 


‘al knowledge, training, experience and 


as an administrator, teacher, or 


From the point of view of 


‘spirit”’ 
investigator. 
wealth the administrator would doubtless 
» first but for the Joy of being a zoolo- 
gist he undoubtedly comes last. 

One indubitable handicap that usually 


goes with zoology is poverty. It is there- 


1 
+ 


I ne 


fore necessary to dwell somewhat on 


advantages of poverty. One who is a zool- 
wrist must be content to accept the satisfae 
tion which comes with the knowledge of and 
search for facts about animals, in lieu of 
the pleasures which may be bought with 
For those who were born to be zool- 
The difference 


and 


money. 


ogists this is no sacrifice. 


between a zoologist without money 


someone else with money is somewhat like 


that between amateur and_ professional 


athletes. Preference for the amateur class 
depends largely upon inborn taste and for 
one with a certain make-up monetary loss 
the glamor of the ‘‘ama- 
What a seientist, and par- 


reward for 


not a sacrifice ; 
teur’’ life pays. 

ticularly a zoologist, has as a 
‘thoosing poverty is freedom—for gaining 
a place among his own kind, for thought, 
for spreading ideas, for new discoveries. 
instinets, nothing 


To those with scientific 


could pay for the loss of this. The minister 
has the satisfaction of doing good but is a 
slave to his creed; a lawyer may be great 
and good, but in the last analysis makes his 


the 


living from the troubles of his fellows: 


physician does good and makes money, but 
leads a harassed life at the beck and call of 
his patients; the banker has easy hours, 
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may do good and become wealthy, bi 


lead a mean, penny-pinching, sordid exist 


ence at best. To those who prize free minds 


Ho for the life of ientist! Poverty 


the seientist 


be withstood | 


But after ohne mw sure he is b rn to he a 


zoologist, it Is by no means easy to become 


a good one. Manv who start fail to reaeh 


because they never find out what 


the goal 


a great zoologist is. Everyone understands 


that Darwin was great, but few know why 


Taking men with the proper ‘“‘spirit’’ there 


are various degrees of zoologists. Some 


simple souls get adequate satisfaction by 


knowing a large body of facets and theories 


and being able to talk glibly about these 


They 


feel that they have a place in the 


zoological world and prize it. There ar 


also those who try to force themselves into 
ubiquitousness 


zoological ‘society’ by 


They attend all scientific meetings, appear 


on the programs of as many societies as 
possible, publish papers frequently and in 
as many periodicals as possible, enter into 
numerous discussions, know as many zool 
ogists as possible personally These men 


usually amount to something and are ‘‘on 
} 


the map.’’ There are other types who fa 


to become great because they mistake t¢} 
smoke, ashes, or soot for the divine fire. 
There are a few in each generation who 
realize that the chief business of great men 
is to have great, new ideas. These preach 


make 


nate industries and rule the earth. 


domi 
A zool 


ogist to become great must have great ideas, 


the crusades, the discoveries, 


and, though many may try, few can sue 
The way to have great ideas is to 


Many 


ceed. 
think about big, fundamental things. 
men who might be great are turned aside by 


the trivialties of life. They are poor and 


proud; they have poor health; they excuse 


themselves for not doing a day’s work; they 
‘tual 


satisfy their intelle urge by keeping 
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busy on little things so that they have no 
time to think; they have ability, but just 
naturally fail to be great. Darwin on ac- 
eount of his health was not able to work 


had the in 


to idleness that comes wtih wealth. 


more than four hours a day; he 
centive 
Yet he 
great. 


worked, and thought, and became 


As I see it, there are two avenues to 
greatness for a zoologist—teaching and dis 
covering, I can not see that one is really 
of more value than the other. A few zool- 
ogists have been both great teachers and 
great discoverers. 

A teacher can—with thorough training, 


knowledge and natural interest in zoology 

reach Various levels. He may keep orde - 
keep the students busy and teach them to 
be neat; he may give his students inspira- 
tion and love for animals; he may teach his 
students to examine evidence with critical 
A few by 


whole world and set new stand- 


minds—to think. teaching have 


aroused the 


ards for the next generation—because they 


thought about great things. Ludwig and 
Huxley would have had lowly positions in 
the hall of fame for their discoveries, but 
their teaching will never be forgotte n. 

A teaching zoologist must continually ex- 
amine his performance. Are the facts and 


ideas he presents really true; are they of 
value; do they contribute to some great con- 
ception; are they dogmatic; is the evidence 
judicially considered ; are there other alter 
natives; did the great minds of the preced- 


ing generation so influence the scientific 
world that it ignores fields which might be 
profitably examined; is this teaching ma- 
king people think of bigger things in a bio- 
logical way—is his work really worth while? 
If a teacher does his work in a praverful 
and scientific frame of mind, he is bound 
to improve. If he improves enough, he be- 


comes great. 
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The 


teacher, must take up his work with train- 


investigator, like the 


* ) : a 2 
ZOOLOgZ1Cal 


Ing, experience and inclination. He may 


spend his life as a zoological bookkeeper 
describing new species, finding that de 


seribed species ought to be jotted down as 


occurring in new loealities, finding new 


eolors that conform to Mendel’s law, writ 


ing monographie catalogues of species, di 


} 


scribing the anatomy of particular animals, 


comparing organs in different animals, and 


in countless other wavs. Most 


investiga 


tors like to keep themselves busy by laying 
out routine lifelong tasks. Many of thes 
are even cited in their old age as gre: 

men. There will always be plenty of in 


vestigators of this type. A grade above this 


think. 


specie s. 


are the men who These again may 


deseribe new extend 


geograp!| 
ranges, discover new instances of Mendel’s 


but thev do these 


law, ete. ; things wit 
some purpose and in the hope that they 
may work out some general conception. 
The 
reached his zoological maturity, asks hin 


self questions somewhat as follows: What 


investigator, after he has 


great 


is the critical evidence needed before the 


next generation can take up still greater 


things? Which problem does my training 
knowledge and tastes best suit me to solve‘ 
Then he He does 
‘*What most attentio 


or ‘*In whieh field shall I probably get t! 


— + 
goes to work not as 


will attraet the 


best job quickest ?”’ 


+ 


For a scholar there is only one test—has 
he contributed great ideas? A man may be 
in ‘*‘Who’s Who’’; he may 
hold an office in every scientific society 

the 
thousand new species, he may be truly gré 


highly lauded 


country; he may have described ter 


—if he has contributed no great ideas 


the next generation, he is not a scholar. 


Finally let me say a word about the sa 


isfactions of being a scholar. A teacher has 











‘ ) 
, ' , , 
ore rewards the k vledve that he 
, . 
s good by teaching truth and the pleas 
. > 
that comes when his students become 
¢ ’ . ticator } } ae a 
great. The investigator has his delight in 
‘ ] dn : 
lmulad n ol kn wieadge ] resid nt 
] 
} t an address once spoke somewhat as 
Vs 
A enh r works for f ‘ vears } erhaps 1 
er of ha en pages. This he sends 
at s expense i ver the wor to the mer! 
working s field Fifty me mav examine the 
Tt er wrt terest and five mav read it with care 
th 8 t what the sel r has been working 
for His real satisfact I mes n the th rht 
t es hity <¢ i I ired years iter 
' ' 
ro r estlig r W say Tr} S WOrK S Well 
e, | go « from here! 
rf x we ¢ noe . | Ine ) 
iT vou are a Voung Man, considering Zool- 
. . ‘ »*} A. 1) 
o¢vv., aSK yvoursell: Can | like this work All 


my life and feel that it is important? Can 


I keep in training for this work of my life 


perhaps become a great teacher or in 
vestigator? If you are a zoologist ask 


irself: Am I a scholar? Am I e¢ontrib- 


+ > +pil + ‘ . + 
»contrivute any great 1deas 


A. S. PEAarRs! 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS 


] 8 } } Sup ; states 
meeting of the council of the Asso 
f Universit Teachers held n Lk ndo 


ttended by delegates from the Univer- 


‘mingham, Bristol, Durham, Leeds, 


rpool, Manchester, and Sheffield; Bedford 
( ege, East London College, Royal Holloway 


‘ ege, London Medical Schools, University 


( ege of Wales, Aberystwyth, University 
( ege of North Wales, Bangor, University 
College of South Wales and Monmouthshire, 
‘ diff, University College of Nottingham, 
ersit College of teading, University 
( ar tf Southampton, University ¢ eg 
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} i 1 i Li ant birthda | Dar u ’ 
r, £7 purth r, £800; fifth ; 
; ’ eived his A.B. degre n 1904 i A.) 
8 sixt r, £900 Professo M ! 
. levree L908 \ ( ; i ~ 
2 | r ! rtant ¢hairs th sa 
I i 3 stan illy higher rates centel d pl SO] psy = 
IIT. Sup wat That this « : lu n. He is d ( 

, that t erests of Englis und W { er r su 
ead 1 ma a wh " 1 +} a ’ Lo0oo8-—10 | PLL 4 4 i 2 P ) 
S I ) 3 eran i i yr versit i degre 

ind adn i I ils y The f o Se r |) ( ernte 
' | y y i Wal y + ti Serv lk + 4 | > ‘ = \ 
gra j jer ¢ SS l Tea s i ( na s professor { ’ ~ 

) Act, 1918, and of a like retrospective chara ] ’ | } 
ter hat such a scheme should make due provision 
university since that time In 1914 
for the supera ition of persons who ¢ . 
, : came professor of psvychologs O 
serv fa liversit r un rsity college so prot I r psyen = 
; 9] oe de of the e } 
| is to inabl + wd the « | is, icTINng | l I re ( 

qualification neeessar wer the School Teach January, 1919. e] 

Act for ! iy the case of persons who TacUITY ind executive head f t I 

r ! ‘ re the normal age of retirement; and n June, 1919, presidk t ft the univers 

ir meeting the case of persons who die during It is the first time North Carolina has s 
8 That any scheme of superannuation for 1 president from rth of Mason d Dix 
versit t 3 j at ‘ ‘¥ - 
y wher ind adn rativ flicia ne since 1816 wh Robert Hett ¢ 
should | yf such a nature as to allow (w rut a3 
f Nev Jersey became second pre | 
respect of superannua } transfer of a 
' Pr > dent ( <e Ss ¢€ I ry 
person employ i i ivers r r rs : ' 
vas SELY l his chose | 
lege to another a ro 1 edueationa - P ( ( ( ected } p 
, 
nstitution in Great Britai or ? S11. seare! ind teacl ny Hi I 5 1! ‘ 1 
us investigations educational psy 
} 4 ny 1)Ty ( he | } 
. . PI d . nas bee! i ‘ uk : a bi T 
committer Professor A Abervstwvth) 
i ind } sophiea pu ( 
> : , — 
Mr Boulden (Shetheld)., Pr Tessor ( ilder ° , . 
vritings on such subjects as The Ad 
( Manchester) Professor Conwa (Dublin) = 
este : ! y I lt 9 Imag natior The Psvchologv — x 


Miss Hallet (Belford College); Professor Len nc, Froul's Theories of the Uncons 
ain Seat ites Welt Co a ae 
Philpot (University College ane Pro Behavior. Tk nas been a member 
sap a ai = s American Psychological  Associat 


fessor American Associatio1 for the Adva 
oticers—namely, Mr. R. Douglas Laurie f Dclnece the Geetha Rociete toc P 
—- Protoss Tr we SS (VICE president )s phy and Psychology. 

rofessor F. Raleigh Batt (hon, secretary), At Worth Carcline his woek carrie 
Mr. R. J. Tabor (hon. treasurer) * 

nto executive leadership, more so as 

PRESIDENT HARRY WOODBURN CHASE OF ecutive ability grew under added resp 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA bility. He served 
April 28 mn the curriculum and on the gra 


! 


Harry Woopsurn Cuase, who pril 2 
nt of the University In the s 
n the North Carolina Teachers’ 


1e has become acquainted 


on the faculty comn 


was inaugurated presid ‘thool of education, in 
of North Carolina, is a New Englander by 1 
but he has spent sembly ] 


, 
scnool, 


family, birth and education, 


the ten best years of his fe n the service ot teachers of the state. Through the d *\ 
ment of the bureau of extensi he has 


North Carolina. 
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lor in the vement of the university t paring favorably with that of our npetitors 
shin mantle af the ata id he was present need is as above stated. f . man exne 
ence nd trained in educational metha — ‘ 
y responsible for the deve opment of the ! 1 and ained in eduea na ods, and wit! 
A } good executive ability; feel content in the know! 
rut veltare To train § | workers . 
edge that our board of trustees will well consid 


ESIGNATION OF DR. DRINKER FROM THE © Sevaon, and | gly serve our university s 
PRESIDENCY OF LEHIGH UNIVERSITY neeas 


Henry S. Drinker, president of Lehigh 


THE LOUISVILLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


ers eines 1905, has ttered his resig 
: SUPERINTENDI r ©) ] ie: Dp. of Ls 1iS\ , 
! Ss made the fI wing statement 
y IN has I de re ! endations } rere 
= fe v-alumni of Lehigh University 
, 
dopted by the Board of Edu ¥ 
felt for some time and have so stated, in ; 
to t embers of our board ft trustees “a 
anges trom 4:00 to # nM) d the 1 . , 
s | ea the age ft seventy this ear ¢ 
> ; sa ry Tro! BLOD0O te x] 0 | 
t Y irt of wisdom for me to retire fron 
SCnOotsS the mir r Y . ‘ =] »f) 
$ cy of the versity I have therefore ‘ | 
¥ I t! x } , S i,4 4} ) 1 
y resignation t take effeet at the clos d el! <imu e VE ] ra 
encement exercises on June 15 next lhe be ard has @X] ressed ts purpos dopt 





etr r+} but I wish to retire while mv friends Tr} s ww rhe ) reco. ‘ thy ! 
foe) + y desire mv ser ces ¢ continue I an ( ples f equ pay tor equ TespK ( 
+o g to hi ld on for some me is I might do, f elementar\ ’ d hig} , d 
‘ a £ ~ ‘ 
the feel that nereasing years and failing j ] { } } 
. i ( iisO OT Salaries ! the miSsIS 1 = 
vers mpel mv retirement "Tr : ' 
, a preparatior Teachers with the A.B. degre 
I the time of my graduation » June, 1871, . . 
Will receive the same salary whether teac ns 
ee! ievoted to the serviee of the n r 
In the elementary se} ‘ } hig ac} | 
. rests. and have served as secretary of th I the hig 
} mmendatioane f ‘ } 
president of the alumni, alumnus truste Phe cx menda uper ‘ it 
> 4] > 
‘ 1 president, and now in proposing to drop Reid t he Board f Edueatior I i é 
, . 
r residential duties, I have r thought a ted Apr ) were = 7 ys 
gy my terest jn the alma mater, nor is After lar wit 
t Ons t y \ r ‘ tr r tT» ~ wi ’ ’ 
x ] | 
ment from the presidency prompted by Conference ( mmittes f +) | } ? 
0 Ce 4 ‘ . ‘ " 
+) + + that T } ‘ ( rliehs +} 
ight exce hat I have aecomp! 1 the Association coneerning salaries I wish to » ¢ 
gs for which I came here, and I now wish to +} ene ee 
ne SUI enden . Thorized ft recor | 
r 
e the leadership of the university pass into the 
Bog teachers for appointment for the year 1920-21 « 
s of a younger man, one qualified by educa ‘in fallecine 3 
; ‘ ie follo g basis 
vork, and possessing marked exeeutive abil nad All ed r . = 
rs iu fMplovees t? 
' I am satisfied that the university has reached I le . ‘ flat 
A ” - l ge ‘ a 7 eive i nerease oT > 
tage in its existence requiring for its leadersh . 
] AY flat nerease f ¢ } it this time w meal } ‘ 
g , &a man possessing these character 4 I } } 
7 he average salary oulsy é as increased & 
per cent. since 1914 In view of the general 
t has heer my priv lege to bring to the service ’ 
crease in the eost of ving this 1s a just r : 
t versity energy, devotion and business ex . 
. . . tion of the economic crisis and anvthing leas w 
‘ It was thought at the time of my ele . S 
. ~ mean a decreasing number of well-prepared teac} 
when the university was in financial strain, and = : ; 
: . » . ers In view of the effect T Norn il Soh | t 
need of greater facilities in plant and equi 
4 tendanece tl! future welfare of our schools. n« ERs 


and a larger teaching foree, that the energies 
than the present need, demands such actior 





ts friends should be di ends, and ’ 
is asked to undertake the task. To-day with Second, Graduates of the I sville Nor 
plant in greatly improved shape, with our fa School to receive the first year after gra 
nereased from 15 in 1905, to 33 in 1920, the $120 a mont! 
tire teaching foree raised from 57 to 89, with Third. I further recommend that the boar 
f ne situation gre mproved and eon prove in general the pr es UIx which the Na 








i a x 38 | se wit Xx 
year t 1iopt a sala schedu for Louisville and 
‘ it t refer t } ation yf i wa sched ich 

>? ‘ I t i ‘ Su r t 1 t 
1 ‘ st i | el ST ) ieta wit 

i ts vy Y sia l 1 1 
i it if ’ ya 

hour he i t the ir Tres} s 
> the Norma “ tea 3 $ 

pre s » iy } i J i tt \ i 
» ) ind at t (rift High S ) I | 
that the teacher t N al Sch ( : 
H gh iS 0! 1 ft \ i mal Sel I 
widitional $ ’ r year, Mak ¢ th flat reas 
for the vear 1920-2 SHU tead tT Po I $ 
r pray lat ) : 7 rs 3s a ilis for 
210 700 

rth I i ict i i ns | 
furth r rniine 1 tha i ynitra ) iraw 
vyhereby the educat i 3 f the ar 

i re ne ft rT elt r annum sala 

each ontt ind ft act shal irry th I 
Vision if may te jeter I by either rt 
four weeks rt rl tract sha rovide 
fora s hool tern rtf f i ths contingent o 
the granting by ! ty of tl necessary f is 
when the school tax rate is fixed in Deeember, 192 
The flat #500 nereas will eall for $486,000 
rhe total inereases, including those from the thre 
schools ntioned above, amount to $496,700 

I realize that t ibove requests seem excessive 
is compared with ist years As compared w 
the value of the dollar and with what ot : 
tems ire 10 y tf i yr ndat s 
reasonal ind necessary 


f some withdrawals that will occur at 


+ 1] } 


the end of this vear it will be possible on the basis 


of the above estimates to make some adjustments 
that the good of the service demand 


May | 


yn of the fine 


express through the board my deep a 
work already accomplished by 


Louisville Eduea 


work of this eommittes 


reciafgi 
committee of the 


The 


has led the entire teaching body to a 


the conference 
tional Association? 
fuller ay 
he 


vreciation of the many problems involved I 


| 
lieve that this better understanding on the part 
the teachers has done much to keep our school ship 


keel child of 


knowledge and responsibility 


on a steady Conservatism is the 


LEGISLATION IN NEW YORK 


STATE 
New York 


EDUCATIONAL 
GovERNOR SMITH of signed on 


11 the L 


M iy 
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I ey] g ! creases uM rs 
New \ I ( i 1 her ¢ ] ties 
> te The measu r ses ~wou SPO DOOM 


for s purpose through a dit stat 
1a I : TI stipu 
i tl 1! mun } New \ ( - 
sed fi ibout S900 t $1,500 | 
this bill e shar } New York ¢ 
vet \ | be S600 per teacher d there 
ut 2 


S40 teachers Greater New } 


x < Ou S12 000.0000 wi retu 
teachers ~ the vielnit f S16 .0000 
| Ss measure TO some extent eets ti 
mands by the teachers Phe rease is te 
porary. Recommendations for permanent 
creases for teachers will be submitted t 
egisiature next ear bv the ecomr tog 
crated investigate the subject 


Governor Smith has also signed he L 


bill amending the Education Law in rela 


to the retirement fund for public sel 


teachers by providing that the various 


ties instead of contributing an amount ¢ 
to that paid in by the tea rs must 
tribute 14 of 1 per cent. of the t ’ 
paid teachers in their respe e distr 


to time of 


retirement. The 
SOH00 to AS 


maximum is increased from 


while $400 is fixed as the minimum. A 


nuities now l existence will be incre 
oOo per cent 


The MeCue bill, 


governor, 


likewise was signed by 


Bureau of Compuls 


creates a 
Edueation, School Census and Child Welf 


with the positions of director, assistant 


rector and chief attendance officer 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
MEEK, 


Antonio, has been appo 


CHARLES 8S. superintendent of 


schools of San 
superintendent of schools in Madison, Wis 


sin. 
Tue Connecticut State Board of Edu 
Albert B. Meredith con 


\f education, a new office created 


has appointed 


sLoner 




















, l =s d is (x ral As 
M Meredit $ Wesleya 
r du I I New Jersey 


+ 


nf nprotessor 


1) ALEXANDER J. INGLIS, assista 


lucation n Harv ird U1 iversity, has hee! 
d to a full professorship in the 
1u ~ I educ tior d Dr ] 
Mar = Bre A r an ass it pr Tessors ) 
\ vc S. Prat 3 b r ted pres 


i f the board of educa f New } 
Citv. George J. Ry in s been elected \ 
sident to sueceed Frank D. Wisley 


GENERAL Str Artuur Currif, commander 


Canadian expeditionary force during 


er part of the war, and now Inspector Ge! 


f Canadian military forces, has accepted 


i itation to become principal of MeGill 
[" rsity. The board of governors have made 
wing statement: “ The appointment t 
rincipalship of one who, beyond six years’ 
erie Sas teacher, is without aca 
ifiliations, may con is a surprise t 
f the friends of McGill, but the gover 
s were supported by the sanction of high 
i tional authorities in inviting Sir Arthur 
ccept the position. The governors were i 
Huenced by the conviction that the university 
eds at the present time above all others a 
principal with exceptional powers of organiza- 


and administration and endowed with a 
“4 capacity for inspiration and leadership.” 


Mrs. Georce P. Baker, wife of Professor 


Baker, of Harvard University, has been ap- 
pointed acting dean of Radcliffe College, to 


serve until the end of the academic year 


Proressor Norris A. Brisco, head of the 
school of commerce at the University of Iowa, 
has been called to New York University to 
xecept the position of professor of merch- 
andising and director of the training school 
l selling. Dr. Briseo has 


rr teaching retail se 


‘ast Hig Har 
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president, and 

WHEREAS, iring his ad: 
state university has gone far 
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t of a proper train 
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ngruished services to ex fic science 


Mrs. Lucinpa W. Prince. director of the 


Prince School of Edueation for Store Service, 


Boston, has been invited to join the British 
merchants who are touring the United States 
under the direction of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association of New York. 


VINCENT, 
Methodist 


1878 of the 


Pat Hey 


for many years a bishop of the 


REVEREND Dr 


Chureh and founder in 
Chautauqua Assembly in New York, died on 


Mav Y at the age of eighty eight vears. 


| pPIscopal 


Pur medical departments of Columbia, Har 
vard and Johns Hoy 
$5,541,401, by the will of Capta 


} 
kkins universities will each 


receive 
Jose ph R. De Lamar, whose estate amounts to 
$32,282,927 

TREASURER GEORGI PARMLY Day, wh 


founded the Yale Un 


or the 


versity Press in 1908 with 


the approval corporation, has presented 


} 


e university the outstanding common stock 


tr 


f the corporation under terms ensuring thi 
best interests of the press. In making the gift, 
Mr. Day stated that it had always been his in- 


tention that the university should become the 
of the press, “ which 
founded * to 


Yale University and through it the world 


sole owner and beneficiary 


name and which was 


~OrTve 
of scholarship and letters.” It was voted that 
Mr. George Parmly 


stock of the Yale 


‘in aecepting the gift of 
Day to the 
University Press, the corporation place on rec- 
Yale 


University Press has done for Yale as well as 


university of the 


ord its great appreciation of what the 


its appreciation of Mr. Day’s great generosity.” 
Since its organization twelve years ago, over 
$175,000 in special publication funds has been 
received by the press in addition to gifts made 
for is hoped that 


eventually an adequate endowment will be se- 


its general purposes. It 
cured for the Yale University Press. 

New York City has accepted the gift of a 
ath- 
letice field from Mrs. Isaac L. Rice and family. 
Mrs. 


has been filed for probate. 


million dollar stadium, playground and 


THe will of Louise C. Gregory, who 


died May Re 


endows with $50,000 scholarships in Kalama- 


She 


Z00 College and the University of Illinois for 
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students, free 


ng, worthy 


the vices of smoking or chewing tobacco and 


drinking intoxicating liquors. 


} } 
4 | 


GoverNoR Coo.tipce, of Boston, has signed 


establishing a minimum salary of $2,200 


or suyx rintendents of schools in superinte nd 


ey unions, with a graduated scale increasing 


$100 each vear until $2,500 is reached. 


PHE request of the St. Louis public sel 


‘hers for a salary increase of 33 1-3 per 


cent. submitted to the Chamber of Commerce 


for indorsement, has been approved by that 


will 


a spec 


body. The chamber appoint 
committee to ascertain the facts as to the teac] 
ers’ pay controversy and will publish its find 
benefit of the public. An eff 


ngs tor the 


will be made to bring the board of education 


nd the teachers together on the question 


More than 100 delegates of the 
recently 


resolutioz 


Chamber of Commerce, who met 
the University of Illinois, passed a 
urging the state legislature to provide this 
stitution with far increased appropriat 
even though the business interests in the stat 
would necessarily be more heavily taxed 
Copies of the resolution W ll be sent to eac! OT 
the 22,000 Chamber of Commerce members 


the state. By this means the most influentia 


men in Illinois will be directly appealed t 
the university’s drive for more funds. 


NEW 


will observe its seventy-fifth anniversary 


YorK State Co.iitece ror TEACHERS 


connection with the 1920 commencement 
The history of teacher training in New York 
state begins with the opening of the Albany 

Normal School in ] 1844 
Only two schools, both in Massachusetts, ante 
the Albany 


have 


State december, 


date institution. Seventy-five 


classes completed their training in 
Albany with a total of 6,732 graduates. The 


Normal School period extended from 1845 


1892 with 3,757 graduates; the Normal C 

lege period from 1892 to 1908 with 1,696 grad 
uates; the State College period from 1908 « 
1,279 The 


program with 


has graduates. commencement 


commemorative 
Addresses will be mad: 


Ad 


week opens 
exercises on June 1S. 


by Governor Alfred E. Smith, Regent 











>." 
Porte 


Finley for the 


\| be Dr Abbey 


ne, President 


nd for the 


“I 


Trustees 


Department of Education. June nine- 


Day will be 


and 


address, on 


teenth will be Alumni and 


ured by a luncheon, field exercises 


baccalaureate 


natics The 


Sunday, June 20, will be delivered by Dr. 
Villiam Billings Aspinwall of the class of 
100, now principal of the Worcester, Massa- 

setts State Normal School. The com- 


Monday, June 21, is 


ander Priestly Claxton, United States 


cement speaker on 


missioner of education. 


\RRANGEMENTS have been made with the 
rector of public service of the City of Akron 


students in civil engineering may 
rsue regular studies leading to a degree in 

Municipal University while working half 
f n different engineering de partments of 
Such students will start as laborers 
cleaning, 


After 


developing the 


d be employed in the street 
gy, water and sewage departments. 


work 


qualifications will be 


vear of this those 


advance d to 


essary 


positions of responsibility and have 


rge of small gangs at work in the depart- 
t mentioned. The last three vears of the 


‘ irse will be spent in engineering positions 


‘ 
rodmen and being promoted to 


eginning as 


men, office engineers, 


spectors, instrument 
ete. There is an increasing demand for com- 
with 


who are acquainted 


inicipal problems and graduates from this 

irse will be fitted to hold positions consider- 
bly above those obtainable by the ordinary 
graduate who has had no practical experience 


ng this line 


[ne recent Mississippi Legislature appro- 


priated $885,000 for new buildings at the 
A. & M. College, besides $25,000 to repair the 
old dormitories, and a sufficient repair fund 


The build- 


gs contemplated are a science building, to 


do necessary general repairs. 


st $300,000; a $250,000; a 
hall 


power 


dormitory, 


brary, $100,000; a new mess and 


Kitchen, $75,000; to enlarge plant, 


$100,000; creamery and other minor build- 


$60,000. In addition to the 


appropria- 
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tion tor permanent improvements the 


appropria 
during this bi-ennium 


lature made a beral tion tor 


port Potal amounts 
to $1,500,000, which is just four 
. 


large as any preceding appropriatior 


Pit tota ClVil service estimates ot the 


vear 
in Great Britain are put at 2557,474,809 
One of the largest increases is for the Board 
of Education Fhe f wing are typical 
increases : 
I « ‘ . 
sjoard of Education $5,755,567 2,853,111 
British Museum 294,233 219,714 
Scientific investigati 
et: VOS 416 ] 174 
Scientif and» = Indus 
trial Research 518,298 242.815 
Publie Education in 
Scotland 6,877,220 4.677,22 


The Sis 


Los 


Angeles board of 


action as follows 

That the board announces the policy that it is 
0} pose i to teachers € phoved 1 the Los A acies 
city school districts holding memberships in any 
organization affiliated with the American |} era 


tion of Labor or affiliated with any labor organiza 


tion that might in interfere 


strict performance of their duty to the community 
as a whole; and the board requests that any gri 
of teachers holding a charter of any branch of a 
shall surrender their charter 


labor organization 


from such organization and their individual men 


bership cards therein; provided, that this res 

tion shall not be construed as ajplying to a i 
tional teacher who may have held membershiy a 
craft of his own trade at the time of his appoint 


later found that such membersl 


ment unless it is 
interferes with the efficiency of 
his school work: and 


Be it ved, That the 
that all propaganda for the 


further ré2 board 
formation of a union 
of teachers among the teachers of the 


city school districts shall cease 


In the whole United States one child i one 


factory may be legally employed for more 
than eight hours a day. This privileged 

dividual was granted his exemption from the 
Child Labor Ta 


E. Boyd through an injunction pre 


Federal x Law by Judge 


J ames 








O16 


generally thoug! 
atfected the e1 ! ent I nors The 
entire west idicial distri f Nort! 
(Carolina In a letter to the National ¢ | 
Labor Com tee, Miss Nila F. All head 
of the Child Labor Tax Division of t 

Treasury Department, says: “ Unlike tl 


Federal C} 1 Labor Law, 
LYS, 


situation under the 


declared uneonstitutiona June 3, the 


injJunetion secured in the case of the Federal 
Child Labor Tax Law applied lv to the 
employment of one child in the Atherté 
Mills, Charlotte, North Carolina The Child 
Labor Tax Law has bee ind is being « 


’ 
} 


forced in all sections of the country, includ 
ern Judicial District of North 


( irolina The federal child labor tax law 


applies only to mines, quarries, factories and 
similar establishments It is estimated that 
85 per cent. of the working children in this 


country are in industries not covered by the 
law 

High 
the permission of the Board 
New York, 


» 1] 
Belles Lettres 


Ir is rep rted in the Julletin of 
Points that with 
of Edueation of 


French 


the City of the 


Union which is the 
section of the French Institute in the United 
medals for excellence in 


that 


States, offers prize 


French to the students of language in 
the high 


medal of 


the close of 


schools. In each school a prize 


artistic cast will be awarded, at 
full 


French, to 


technical and academic 
the 


average rect rd 


the 


course in students who have 
the 
The 


student is to send the names of such students 


made best tor the entire 


course. last teacher of the successful 


to the French Institute fourteen days prior 
The the 
successful candidate and of the last instructor 
will be published each half year in the 
Medals 


commencement 


to the close of the term name of 


an- 


nouncements of the Institute will 


be bestowed publicly at the 


exercises by the respective teachers. These 


medals will be of two kinds, one a watch fob 


and the other a charm. The pupil may 
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choose ¢ er The ree pient f he ed 
Ww nave the nr ere if us y ft R $i 

lil I l i! +R i i 4 it 
ence Library and Reading Room f t 


French Institute of the United 


Fifth Avenue, and if attend ng all leetur 
given by the French Union, and other adva 
tages which will be offered from time to t 
AN unusual form of yperation betwee 
lege and publ library was effected Ss 
Paul at the beginning of the present acaden 


series of weekly lectures 


year. A 


ks and libraries offered by the cits 


iven a place in the curriculum 
Macalester 
Che (* 


students, and 


brarian 
Hamline Unis 
st. C 


Was 2g 
+" 
College 


ersity, 


atherine’s. was attended 


surse 
about fifty nineteen completed 


the course and received college credit for 


PROFESSOR VON 


] 
speaking at a 


f B 
Ul »- 


is quoted as saying: “ (1) 


Harnack. the librar 
recent convocation of the | 
f German 
We are unal 


to buy any more foreign books and periodicals 


in on the plight 


ence 


the library with its present resources can su 


scribe only to 170 foreign periodicals inst 
; 


of 2,300. The library 


had appropriated 112 
had been pu 
other countries during the war, | 


over a million marks to buy these 


marks to purchase works that 
lished in 
it would take 


works now. (2) Our scientific journals 
Germany are in a most precarious conditi 
the publishers are no longer able to take 
risks. (3) No more scientific monographs 
academies are 
(4) 7 


Germany, espe 


be published as the scientific 


hem. 


no longer able to subsidize t 
books already on hand in 
the great collected works on scientifie subj 
are flowing out of the country in great n' 
bers. Even the text-books, when the edit 
dating from cheaper times are exhausted, 


become unbelievably expensive.” 


Tue forty-seventh annual session ¢ 
tional Work meet 
jointly with the National Child Labor | 
of April 14, 1920 
formally 


Conference of Social 


mittee on the evening 
New 


pronouncement of 
bishop John W. Shaw, of the Diocese of N 


Orleans, was opened bs 


the invocation by Ar 


Orleans. Owen R. Lovejoy, general secr 











National Child Labor Committee 
‘red the president’s address Dr. Felix 
Adler, chairman of the Nati ynal ( hild La or 


( ee, spoke on “American children: 
3 1 in body and mind.” This was the 
ting of the fifteenth annual conference 


National Child Labor C 
subject for discussion 


abor 


mmittee at 
wis 
‘ommiuttee a 
Morning and afternoon sessions were 
ilso planned at which recent developments in 
reports of 
Mich gan, Mis- 
souri and other states were presented The 
Wel 


fare in Alabama, regarded by experts as repre 


the tield rf child care and specific 


work in Alabama, Kentucky, 


y established Department of Child 


r the type of constructive supervis 


‘commonwealths are likely to under- 


ike in the near future, were discussed bv 


its director 
Tur Times Educational Supplement reports 
it the inereasing cost of education at the 


Oxford and Cambridge is 


Ur versities of 


‘ausing great anxiety to headmasters, whose 

1 boys holding scholarships or grants as ex- 
service students at these universities write to 
them about the extreme dithculty of maintain- 
The difficulty 


been aggravated by the raising of college dues 


ing themselves. has recently 


and fees at a number of colleges. The seere 


taries of the Headmasters’ Association have 
peen in correspondence with the department 
F the Board of Education which is concerned 
the 


but 


with the assistance of higher education 


f ex-service students, that department 


has replied that the board is unable to under- 


take to inerease the amount of the awards, 


most of which are already made up to the 


maximum allowable under the scheme. It 


suggests that college authorities might main- 
tain their old standard in favor of ex-service 


The 


Association 


students. council of the Headmasters’ 
ask co 


holders of 


suggests for ex- 


has resolved to 
do the 
the 


service students, or failing that to 


for 


iuthorities ti 


same 


scholarships as board 


increase 


he amount of the scholarships. It has also 


decided to write to all local education author- 


ties, putting the for an increase in 


case 
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S irs s ig its ded to stud 3 
proceeding e univers 3 d to ask 

° heard s and er subjects by 
Roval Commissiot1 t | versities f 
Oxford and Cambridg: The f ving 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
SANITY IN RELATION TO ATHLETICS 


As terrible as war always is, it does seen 
reforms. We 


admitt ing the 


to make possible many needed 


have been rather reluctant 


physical defects among our young men 


military age, as they have been shown by tl 
examination boards As a result of this dis 


covery a great nation-wide interest in healt! 


has been awakened. One expression of it 


in the recent passing of the Hughes 


the State \t ()} » (although this since has 


i til 


been partly modified), providing for the ade 


quate medical and sanitary supervision of thi 


whole state by districts. Another is the 1 


troduction of a comprehensive program 


physical training including every child in the 


every boy and girl in the high 


grade schools, 


} 1} } 
school, and in the state colleges It has a 


ready been realized in 14 states and it will 


be lk ng before it will be a nation-wide reality 


The war has taught us, as nothing else 


could, the value of physical training for the 


great mass of our young men and not for the 


mere handful of selected athletes 
of athletics has been unquestionably dem 
strated by at least the armies of our allies 

reference to morale, health, and general mili 
Major General Leonard 


meeting of the 


tary effectiveness. 
Wood, at a 
Physical 
military training is largely a matter of phys- 


The wor 


recent 


Education Convention, 


ical training 
been that of 


forming while 10,000 others were looking on, 








but the 10,000 men have ves been par- 


ticipating in soccer, baseball, boxing, run- 
ning, wrestiing, Jumping, ete., at one time. 
General Pershing estimated that through the 
exercises given in running, jumping, vault- 


Man’s Land, 


d out of trenches, was 


ng, ete., the loss of life in N« 
d in getting over ar 
reduced at least 10 per cent 
instruction 


tors of the Y. M.C. A. The ar 


us that 


was given 


we can no longer bui 


athletic organization ar 


etes It must he for every man in 


Practically nothing is done in athleties for 


the average and the ln low the-average man. 
. , 
Intra-class athletics are beginning to be 


fostered, but not in any systematic way as 


vet Most of us are obsessed with the de 


usion that we must have a winning team, 
therefore an elaborate organization 1s per 
fected whe reby every adolescent high school 


in neighboring states 
ap- 
charms, opportunities and 


athlete in the state or 


1s sleuthed, ind then diplomatically 


proached with the 
institution at- 


ndirect emoluments of the 


tractively displayed. As the wary buyer 


selects his goods, so the young athlete selects 


Q)ne needs no special] degree ot 


the 


his college. 


mental acumen to see the possibility of 


abuse which we call professionalism creeping 
in. The getting of these athletes is often the 
econeern of the president, the 


most serious 


alumni secretary, and alumni committee, and 


money and time out of all proportion to their 
value is gladly exp nded. I know of no ease 
where great efforts are made to secure the 
mentally brilliant student—one who would 


bid fair to become a nati nal leader in busi- 


nes, polities or the professions. If the voung 


man proves to be a stellar light in athleties, 


it is of no great moment as to whether he has 


anv brains or not. Just enough to get along 


and keep off * props * is sufficient 


age where the wor- 


We are getting to an 


ship of physical prowess alone should be 


modified. That was well enough in an age 
when life, health and physical happiness 


depended upon muscular strength and skill 
Now 


such a small part of the world’s work 
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Vo X]1 Ni oe 
s done by pure muscular strength and sk 
that this should be subordinated by admir- 
ition for mental strength and keenness. The 
athlete is quite apt to be the most ce 


spicuous man in college. This prominence 


! be justified or it vy not be 
Athleties are often made to assume undu 
seriousness and importance. If you have 


ever been in the private room of the 


prese nt 


ach just before a game or between halves, 
u will feel the solemnity of the oceasior 


An old-fashioned Methodist 


would be a happy and joyful occasion by com 


prayer 


parison. Nothing else in college is taken so 


No group of men could be so pro 


SePrT1rouslyv, 


foundly 


in the dumps as the football team 
the first halt 


I 


been badly beaten in 


of the game. To be substituted during a 


game is a far more powerful stimulant to the 


tear glands than to be flunked in a class-r 


The 


portant athletic game is far out of proportion 


subject elation from winning an im 


to that of winning scholarship honors. All of 
these things are important and desirable, but 
there needs to be a sense of proportion main 
tained. We well might wish to have the Eng 
lishmen’s point of view in regard to athletics 
be always well prepared but not 


pared, play as hard as you can, really 


over-pre 
en} \ ee 
and when the game is over and perchance \ ] 


have lost, say “ Congratulations, old man, the 


best team won ”’—go away feeling that it was 
worth while and then “forget it.’ Such 
philosophy has made the Englishman th 


greatest the world. 


The job of the athletic eoach has been 


sportsman in 


precarious one. It has depended entire 


upon popularity and winning teams. During 


a winning season no other man in the insti 


tution is as well known or as popular. It 


lack of 


bound to oceur sooner or later, according to 


through a athletic material which 


the law of averages, he has losing teams, he 


becomes the most unpopular and maligned 


man in college. If he is a capable man, lh: 


should be 


found 


given a seat on the 


that in 


faculty. It 


will be five or six years h 


victories and defeats will average up to t! 
} 


of the other colleges of the same ¢ 
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i s ungenerous and unreas nable to expect | the mk “| 2 = i 
ege to maintain a permanent domina eally build up weak and proport “<d 
athleties over all others of equal size bodies, show men how to get Joy out of p 

| opportunity. Elsewhere that would be ticipation in sports and t them a ; 

sidered at least undemocratic, if not hog and games that ca ee pa} pated it ears 

: For one to be continually victor means ter leaving s§ 

thers to suffer continually th We all believe t we should have the | 
v I disgrace é d dete it That ks to er erlate s rx S possible d i nay ru 
I compet tion, the Triv il colleges nay Vil oy teams vhe! Wwe ea Sol I is 
same ambit s and things thus are believe that the sé lule of games might | 
ed Uy eut down cConsideral there subst 1 Z 
The small ¢ llege can not hope to compete nterciass games at home Atter 
essfully with the great university n fostering of interclass games helps the vars 
thietics The adval tage in numbers, quality teams by diseovering m« v! vould ! 
] equipment is ln und to be on the side rT wise never have beel lim ered It $ ! 
itter and if the small imstitution wins shortsighted policy not to d s. Itisl 
from the large one once in ten or more years t time that we view if i etie situ 
iid consider itself fortunate and satisfied ir colleges with the sane p vie 
Most colleges have a small group of alum P. Kk. Houmes 
PROFESSOR OF Hy ) 


1re more interested in winning teams 
in anvthing else about their alma mater. 
They usually are not interested in athletics 


r The student bodv as a whole, because the - 
a , THE COST OF LIVING 


ege tself has never been Instead of 
To THE Epiror oF SCHOOL AND SOCIET | 
iw just these Tew men int rested, it would 
] } 
: 7 , ’ . wing lette ~ t ‘ 1 fT T 
be better to have ali the alumni interested If 
, . . iltw of represel . 1 veresit te, th - 
s much larger group of men had been given , 
] + porardinge the } , ayat f —_ T ¢ 
same attention that the Tew had. th ‘T den gard = = ° = I 
. - that it will stz soannnatee ¢ nd 
would be many more boosters for athletics , : 
, 
in there are at present. jit ian 
The popular idea is that a winning team In 1917 I was getting $1,500 per year and in 
lvertises and then builds up a school. This 1929, $2,000 yet 
may be questioned. The schools that have 1. Then we had regularly eggs for ukfa 
: have eggs only on sions 
id the most conspicuous athletic teams often a BE , — 
: > Then we had chicken every S y yw we 
not been the ones to show the greatest 2. 7 i ; la 
— : é; have it about three times a year 
ive growth. Those that have shown the _ ° 
) }. The we had butter on t tal Ww WwW 
greatest comparative growth ave a | Lose ' ‘ . - 
é mpar ‘ h have been thos have butter blended with oleo and half 


it all eonsnpie s athletics nus _ , 
= ail con pieu u in athletics. [t must 4 Then we ised olive ol for sarads now we 


hea rer em| Tr “d t} + niv few eT) th ‘ - 
' membere lat onl a eV men in the have been without live oil for at least two years 
entering class come with any hope of making 5. Then we had eake always hand Ww Ww 
1 varsity team, thus the majority of them have it only rarel; 

uld not be influenced one way or another 6. Then we used to feel na sense an obliga 

. . : ° , tion » go t t theater when 80 rood t 

I the winning team. Instead of making at _cscillineed ; 5 inne 
. ; tion came to town. There have on aaveen! in 
“antic efforts to entice a Tew prominent . e 

| . town this winter vet we did not f we could af 
ithletes it would be more profitable to offer a : 

ford to go to any \ weasional movie the + 


} 


well-balanced and efficiently taught program we can do in this lin 


ther three or four 


f physical education, including calisthenics, 7 Then we went to see my moth 


r 


gymnastics, boxing, wrestling, swimming, 


it pinches us to go once 


soccer, track, tennis and the major sports to 
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been wearing for t ‘ rs « hes, shoes and ciples of the Educ n Act | 
overcoat that were tua wor out ecessar steps te obtan the ne each. 
H needed for that work. It w be remembers 
thet that wesk calle for evades of =e 
QUOTATIONS but secondary and continuat se é 
THE SUPPLY OF TEACHERS IN ENGLAND rs are especia lv needed. The forma , 
Tue unre t subject i s iries ~ Burnham Committee ae ng t 
‘ t eact unt rab ‘ the sup} . ries of secondat teachers is a rst s 
eachers unle s handled justly and wise vards securing the necess ore ere 
‘ rk of the Burnham Committee should their numbers 
d nud to end inrest nd we believe If the teaching profes sal is f 
thie ure ot rhe om fi 1 settiement t the uestio 7 ries 
teacher! have « haence I he judg ent I \ ng to accept i settiement ( ( 
dy on which they are fu represented. If mends itself to disinterested parti : : 
‘ rk { that « nimittes s ot be repu nd equitable, it 1s possible t ur : 
diated thing but chaos w f ' d pe to the new proposals cont ed 
e parent ne the entry of his ree eircular (1,154) of the Board Edu 
‘ Ire ‘ 1 protes t eh by suel eatiol mm the subject The Board fe 
repudiatior ild tsell ( pable I he bes preparation for teaching : 
( self-contro] Phe secondar% course up to the ive T sevente 
ttitude of the Lond teachers’ organizations but this is a counsel of perfection until sé 
t ds the rey f that committee w ondary education has some form of univers 
: he drif pool ic 1 we are glad t peration. At present there are comparative 
w ti! 1 meeting t hese ryal it} . Tew secondary schools, a d there ar ve 
Saturday it s determined to suspend ma children worthy of a secondary « : 
( nsider t l t turther ( unt ( are unable to obtain sec dat Ss 
il proposals are made | ! We ar t oy rships. Such children are very ot 
ire that it vise for the Burnham Com s competent, and indeed are often ulti 
mittee to postpone the publicat f their more competent, than children wl ~ 
ck ~ " thy ] I | l S rs SCule ul | ‘ t? 1 secondary sch = It Is ‘ 1 1 
next mont The vhole mater | s befor many tragedies of English educati 
the committee d the mat . e of sub such children should be excluded from hig 
stantial urgene To end unrest is the goal education by some unfair nd judged 
n view It « not be ended by unreasonabl method of seleeti The board asks 
cess s to clar any more tha t can children of this type can secure the second 
be ended by el b s scheme Ger education necessary for a teacher. To a 
‘ rineciples must be applied, mn ve think ited extent the end can be achieved by 
there should be sliding seale of salaries transfers to secondary schools, but the the 
such as is ady ted in our columns last of such transfers is none too sound and 
week by Mrs. G. L. Bruce Such a_seale practise turns on the good will of the head 
( ild be m ice t meet 111 Variat ns n masters and headm stresses The b rd tiie 
prices nd thus } event the endless cor l nts Tore : looking to the development 1 = 
s to salaries, complaints that the public are rately organized institutions designed 
earing witl n increasing restlessness hi supply the necessary educational trai g i 
s bad for the future f education. That teachers. The development of pupil tea 
future is largely dependent on publie goodwill, centers into what are in effect second 
s, indeed, is the supply of teachers. If the schools is one suggestion, but the I i 
< ries question can be piaced on a perma! rightly condemns “ mixed” centers, and 
ent equitable basis, then it w be possibl only consider as a rule separate centers 
proceed with the working out of the prin girls, while looking to the secondary s : 











i restricted to pupils chose1 





find room for the boys. The secondary 
is tor bovs may not welcome this an 
ement, and the suggestion « f separate 


ters tor bovs will probably be adopted nN 


end. A further method of stimulating 


if teachers is the deve 


lopment of 


effect 


school into what is In 


s up to the age of s1 


be drafted into a pupil teacher center 

| is the elementary schor and he cente! 

er would form an institution of a 

ire bt ae ndary nature These proposals are 
usly transitional and are likely to stin 

e the forees now tending towards univer 

preparatory and secondary education In 


they are to be weleomed 


that secondary education ¢ 


neatisfactorv svstems of selection now usua 


The board is being forced in direction of 
need for 


the 


type are in 


| secondary education the 


eTsa 


hers and by the fact that teachers of 


ementary and uncertil 


ire not likely to satisfy the educational 
needs of the country No doubt individual 
¢ ners of hese types are sometimes persons 
f teaching ability, and it is this fact that 
gives such strength as it possesses fo the 
ae! nd f these classes of teachers to be 

ced a better professional or financial 


< 





very outery is an over- 


elming argument educational 


against an 


ey which contemplates the permanent re 


‘ 


of supplemet tary and uncertificated 


ers. Thorough education and training 
be a necessity fi r all 


future teachers. 


fucat onal Supplement 


THE PLACE AND FUNCTION OF 
FACULTIES IN UNIVERSITY 
GOVERNMENT AND AD 
MINISTRATION. IP 


ECIFK 


Your 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 


the 


COM MITTEE 


committee presents following 


Report of Committee T of the American Asso 


ion of University Professors 


+ 
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recommendations, not as a f lity, Out as 
affording a fair basis for the discuss of 
guiding principles and methods in university 
government and administra n, iron the 
point of view of the faculty 

It is not possible to formulate views in 
regard to the pl ce nd fun f faculties 
in university government and administ: i 
without, t the same time formu iting views 
as to the places and funct ns trustees and 
administrative officers. Your committee has 


therefore, deemed 


whole subject of unive vy orga! tion, and 
to offer suggestions o1 ts ma topics 
SECTION I. BOARDS O} STEES A FA : 
The trustees should be primar the cus 
todians of the f cla erests of the u 
versity, and as such t} should have the cor 


senting voice in the f 1 determination of its 
educational policies They should also have 


the right to t: 


educational] pole, by recommending for con- 


sideration by the faculty s hanges thereof 
as the de des tle ad S uld he 
invited to be present d to speak, without 
vote, in all university faculty meetings called 
to discuss general educational policies Their 


consent should be necessary to the establis} 
ment or abolition of a « ege, school. or de 
partment, primar ’ ! respe t the 
financial costs involved: and for the same 
reason, to all appointments, promotions, and 
d SIMISSals, T 1 bey 7s ¢; ‘F 
Except in financial matters rustecs 
should not exercise direct] the fir er 
over educational policies and interests which, 
at the present time, they legally possess in 
many cases 

The f 1it should be represented ‘ 
manner a regular or stated me« ne f he 
b ird ot rustees 1} s ©) | ’ ‘ a 
plished several vs: met? S 
elected by the faculty to membershiy n the 


board of trustees f r Thi ted terimns { ofhes 
and without vote 
faculty comn 


elected by the facu 
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tu be present and advise with the board as a 
I the regularly appointed com- 

mittee of the board on university policy (the 

pla in vogue at Princeton, Stanford, Wis- 

( n, ete.). The majority of your com- 

mittee Tavors the latter plan on the following 


grounds 
1. It seems undesirable that faculty repre- 


tatives should vote on such matters as the 


Sel 


appointments, promotions, and = salaries of 


their confreres: and, inasmuch as the 


are the finally responsible cust 
university’s 
mn boards of trustees would 
equivoeal, al d therefore undesirable com 
2. Faculty representatives are really in a 
position to give information and 
board 


In any ease there should be a faculty com- 


stronger 


advice if they are not members of the 


mittee on university policy, and there should 


be provision for regular and stated confer- 


ences between the or a similar com- 


trustees, 
mittee of the trustees, and this faculty com- 
mittee. 

On the other hand, some members of your 
committee are in favor of faculty representa- 
tives elected to membership on the boards of 
trustees. They urge that this 
should be 


given for it to be worked out fully. 


experiment 
time should be 
They do 


with first-hand acquaint- 


ried out and that 


not see why a man 


ance with the edueational work of a univer- 


sity, with the stitution’s weaknesses and 


needs, and with the needs of his colleagues, 


should not be an admirable representative of 


the faculty on the governing board. It seems 


to your committee, as a whole, desirable that 


both of the above-mentioned plans of faculty 
conference 


ly, by com- 


the 


representation, name 


mittee and by faculty membership on 


The 
be st 


board, should be thoroughly tried out. 


conference committee plan seems to be 
suited for state institutions, and faculty rep- 
resentation on the governing board for pri- 
vately endowed institutions. 

a recognized mode of 


There should be pro- 


cedure for the joint determination, by trustees 
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is included in the term 
is dificult to frame 
definiti 


and faculties, of what 

educational policies. It 
advance a completely inclusive 

this term. Clearly, educational policies in 

clude the following: standards for admiss 

ar d for degrees ; determination of the proper 

ratio between numbers of students, of courses 


and of 


teaching 


instructors, 


hours ; 


respectively; numbers 
the establishment of ne 


chairs and departments of instruction, of n« 


curricula and courses; the organization of 
new administrative units; the promotion 


research; provision for publication; the abo 


tion of any established form of educatio1 


research activity; the distribution of in 


come between material equipment and per 


sonnel. In the case of doubt or dispute as t 
whether a given matter is a question of edu 
cational poliey, the matter should be decided 


by conference between trustees and facult 
representatives and only after opportunity has 
been given for the faculty to consider ind 
decide its views upon the matter. 

W here 


mittee, as 


there is a faculty conference c 


above recommended, it 
the medium of confere 


and 


pre ype rly serve as 


between trustees faculty upon su 


matters. 


It is highly desirable that the trustees k 


In as close personal 


touch as possible with 


work and needs of the various departme 


of the university, preferably through conf 


with tl also hig 


ence 


e professors. It is 
desirable that there should be frequent ppor 


trustees 


tunity for informal meetings of 
professors, for the purpose of mutual acqt 


ince. It is unfortunate when members 


the board of trustees have no personal 


quaintance with even the heads or chair 
of departments. 


appointed for defi 


Trustees should be 
and relatively long terms of service. In ord 
to guard against hasty and unwise changes 
policy and, in state universities, in order 
lessen the opportunity for political contr 
only a smail fraction of these terms of ser 
should expire annually. Alumni or alum 


should have representation on the boards 

















board of trustees should never 


rustees s| ne 


be a wholly self-perpetuating body, nor should 


. ‘ no i 
rustees ever be elected for life. 


Dan " 
President ay 


‘ n Il The Faculty 


The president of a university should be its 


the 


} 


educational its chief administra- 


leader, and 
the functions 
faculty. It 
5 ild be his duty to propose to trustees and 
} 


pohe 


ticer, both with regard to 


the trustees and those of the 


faculty educational] ies and measures that 
further the ethciency of the 
d work of 


conceive that the 


university In 
and research 
shou d 


rmulator and 


he twof instruction 


nee we 


president 


he regarded even a fi 


more as 


ator of educational policies than as an 


Jministrative and executive expert, your 
ttee holds that he should be chosen for 
d scholarship, insight into educat al 
s and problems and power of leadersh 
ess than for administrative skill. 
he president should be, ex officio, the 
n of the general faculty and a mem- 
r of all minor faculties 


The consent of 


president s] 
+ 1] 


essary to all appointments to, and dismissals 
1, the instructional staff; but in these 
ters he should always act n cooperat ir n 


representatives of the departments 
cerned In 


immer vacation, he 


con- 


ease of exigency, as during the 


may make a temporary 


work of the u 


so that the 


- 
’ 
‘ 


not 
should also be 


or dismissals from, administrative and ex- 


be interrupted 


necessary to | 


«lil 


appointime! ts 


ecutive positions. 
The 


entorcement of 


president should be responsible for the 


the rules and regulations of 


versity, the trustees 


as determined by 


2 Two members of your committee see no ol yee 


t to life trustees, provided they are 


in the miner 


For the sake of brevity, the term ‘‘minor fac 
is used, throughout this report, to designate 
e faculty of a college, or other adminietrative 
grouping of departments, organized within a uni- 
ersity for the purpose of carrying on a fairly uni 


had 
Ned 


body of courses and curricula 
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and faculty within 


except that this function may be delegat 
in specific instances to other administrative 
officers or to comn 


The 


ttees 


president she 


committee f the board ot trustees acting 
jointly with a similar committee selected by 
the faculty The 1 natiol rt ?t s com 
mittee should require confirmation bv the 


board ot trustees The res dent’s 
I 


Fee 
OTmnce 


should be indefinite 


Section III, Deans and Faculties 

There is a wide diverg e of us 1 view 
lI regard to the " ve? 1 «int = ‘ ak ne 
ind their re it @ respectively t pres di ts 
and faculties. In t smaller and lepend 
ent college of arts ad » ame to ha ae o 
disciplinary officer 1 adn strator of rules 
often an understudy to the president. Ih re 
universities, where there may be t ra doz 
colleges or schools, and where the lle f 
arts, engineering d agriculture, for ex- 
ample, may each have thousands of students 
the office of dean be nes a very responsi! 
and important o1 In such cases the de . 


tant administrative u t within the univer 


In the latter ca 


1? 


Still 1s n m stitut Ss, somew it < 
alous It S etly wit reter ( to t tter 
type of university organizat t] your « 
mittee has considered the duties 1 power f 
deans and their re s to the facult 
The following considerations « the fun 

tions of, and manner of choosing, deans are 
offered as a basis for discuss The de i 
college, school, or other administrative division 


He sh 


faculty. It 


ulty. 


should be his 


and present to the faculty policies tor its 
side ration; h wwever, tne roreg ng < 


should not be unde 


rstood as lmpivingg any 


abridgment of 
faculty to 


faculty. The dean should be responsible for 








t ntor ent of admission requirements to 
his college, for the oversight of the work of 
students in his ge and for the articulation 
ot urses and curricula (In this work h 
should have the cooperation of an executiv 
committee of his f ultyv.) He sl ild be the 
ordinary medium of communication for all 
official business of his college with the 1dmin- 
istrative and governing authorities of the uni- 
versity (trustees, president and general fac- 
ulty, the students and the public). But other 


or additional representatives may be chosen by 

the faculty for special conferences. 

president, however, the functions of the dean 
those of an educati 


are conceived to be 


, 7 
leader as well as an administrator. 
dean should not be at 


officer of a depart 


As far as p ssible, a 


the same time the executive 


ment of instruction. 
which he is to 
selection of a 


members of your committee are 


The minor faculty over 
side should participate in the 
dean All the 
agreed that the dean should be chosen by the 
coneurring action, in some form, of faculty, 
majority of 


that the 


president and trustees. The your 


(eight members) think 


committee 


faculty of the school should in the 


} 
or college 


first instance nominate the dean, preferably 


through a committee, such faculty nomina- 


tions to require confirmation by the president 


before final election of the dean by the trus- 


tees. Several members of your committee 


think that the president should take the initia- 
tive in the nomination of a dean, but that he 
should always present his nomination to the 
faculty for confirmation before final election 
by the trustees. Three members of your com 
mittee think the dean should be nominated by 
the president, preferably after consultation 
with an appropriate committee elected by the 
faculty. 

One of the matters most under debate in re- 
gard to deans is the question of whether they 


should be 


In a number of universities, such as 


elected for definite or indefinite 
terms. 
Cornell and Yale, deans are elected for defi- 
nite and relatively short terms. In the ma- 
jority of universities, deans are elected on 


indefinite tenure. 
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rhe most serious objection to the elec 


deans on indefinite tenure is the danger that 
they will into administrative ma 
life of teac] 
ing and productive scholarship, and thus lox 


One 


degenerate 


*S, lose vital contact with the 


rapport with their faculties remedy for 
this danger is the appointment, at fair salaries, 


of secretaries or assistants to the deans, w 


insistence that the deans should retain a cer 
work. It would 


tain amount of instructional 


thus be possible to secure persons of sufficient 
scholarship and good judgment to relieve the 
dean of much of the routine work of his offic 


If a 


there is, of course, the 


1 } 


dean be elected on indefinite tenur 
danger that a situatio: 
may arise in which a dean is out of harmon; 
with the president or with the faculty, or wit 
both, 
drastic 
deans for definite and relatively short terms 


no remedy short of 


Election 


and there may be 


action by the trustees. 





office would meet such situations. But, on t 
other hand, there are two serious objections t 


the election of deans for definite terms: 


1. It does not insure continuity of poli 
the office. 

2. Many good men would be reluctant to de 
vote a large portion of their time to adminis 
trative work for a limited term, inasmuch 
at the end of the term they might find then 
selves out of office and in the meantime hav 
lost ground in their own specialties, throug 
lack of time and energy for productive work 

Eight members of your committee think t! 
dean should be elected for definite terms, and 
be eligible for reelection; seven members think 
that it would be difficult to get efficient candi 
dates for the office limited 
pointments, and that the possibility of fre 


office l 


would mili 
against continuity of policy. 


under term ap 


+o+ 


quent changes in the 


This whole question can be decided wisely, 
only after it has been determined jointly b 
the president, trustees and faculty, what are t 
be the duties and functions of the dean. If 
dean is to be the chief educational leader and 
the director of an important group of depart 
ments, clearly, in a large administrative unit 
he must devote much of his time to adminis 


trative work. If the office is to be so imp rtant 








d onerous, then a dean should be elected either 
for a comparatively long term or for an indefi 
term. If, on the a dean is to 

» chairman of a faculty and the 
id regulations 


f his col- 


under the rules ai 


fa faculty, of the routine business 


is no go “dl reason why he should be 


elected on an indefinite tenure. There should 
be opportunity for reelection or rotation 


the office. 
, 


If the latter view be taken of the 
dean’s office, it will follow, in 


large universi- 
the minimizing of the 
duties and powers of deans in leadership and 
administration will lead to the magnifying of 
the same duties and powers in the president’s 
fice. Either deans are to be important agents 

educational progress, or they are to be 
hiefly chairmen and routine executive agents 
of minor faculties. Either the president is to 
be the single chief educational! leader, or he is 
to be only primus inter pares. For, with all 
nd duty of faculties 


to originate and initiate policies, it is doubtful 


due emphasis on the right : 


if they will always do so without leadership 
ymewhere in the administrative offices. In 


view of the variety in the size and complexity 
»f educational interests in the constituent col- 
ges of a large university, it would probably 
that a uniform rule should not obtain 


The 


ege or school could be dealt 


be wise 
in regard to the term of tenure for deans. 
ease of each coll 


own merits. One administrative 


unit in the university may need a vigorous 
educational leader, called from without to initi- 
ite and carry on, for a comparatively long 
term, educational policies; another unit in the 
same university, with a small faculty, and rela- 
tively fixed curricula, may need only a chair- 
man elected for a short term from the faculty. 
‘luded 


To be cone 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
THE ARMY INTELLIGENCE TEST AS A MEANS 
OF PROGNOSIS IN HIGH SCHOOL 
Ix earlier articles to this journal, the writer 


submitted data bearing on the intelligence 


ratings of high school students according t 


the Alpha Army Test. In the present article, 
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data ibmitted showing the possibilities 
using the Army Int rence test rr sin lar 
group tests as means of prognosis in hig 
school. For this study, the three high schools 

f Omaha were used. Of these, Central High 
is the oldest a d largest It is the classical 
and college preparatory school of the city al 
though provisions are also made for similar 
preparation in the other two high schools 
High School of Commerce as the name in 
dis ites pr \ des t i i” r ¢« mmMe>rce i l 
other vocational courses. South High Scho 
is the sn st of tl hree d is a 3m 
Pp in high sel 1) ng ti scl eu 
1918-19, the nativit f the students’ parents 
In eacl f the high sel Ss Was as Tollows 


Ame Per tn I 

icar Ce Foretgt Ce 

i Bort 
Central High 1,519 71 617 29 
Commerce High 692 l 669 19 
South High 329 59 227 1] 


In this table, “ parent ” means the father if 
is dead, and 
the guardian if the parents are both dead. In 


said that Central 


alive, the mother if the father 


addition, it may be High is 


patronized more largely by the professional 


and more successful classes of the ¢ 
This fact sh 
Table IL. in 


three high 


ymmunity 
ould be borne in min studying 
which the intelligence scores of 
schoo 5 are compared Fr Tn 


diff 


the 


table the intelli 


this marked ferences in 
gence scores of the three high sel 8 appear 
It is significant that the schools rank in order 


of the per ce! t 


of American nativity, Central ranking first, 
South High second and Commerce last This, 
of course, is what should be exper ed I 
hereditary influences count 


Sex differences appear in each « f the three 
high schools. The boys of each class ec 
ently make a higher median se 
This difference h 


in earlier articles by the writer and has also 


is been remarkes 


girls 


been found in the University of Illinois and 
the University of Ohio. Two reasons have 
been proposed for this sex difference: firs 
that the bovs are mentally superior tft t! 
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girls; second, that the Army Test is a “ man’s 

test.’ The last reason has been asserted par- 

ticularly of test 8, which 1s a test of general 

information that appears more within the 

range of interests of men than of women. In 

order to determine which of the eight tests 

of which Alpha is composed, contribute the 

most to the difference of Scores between the 

sexes, the median score for each test for the 

boys and girls of each class at the High 

School of Commerce was found. The results 

appear in Table II. Briefly the eight tests 

may be designated as follows: 

Test 1. Comprehending and carrying out direc 
tions 

Test 2. Arithmetical problems 

Test 3 Practical judgment 

Test 4. Synonym-anonym 

Test 5. Disarranged sentences 

Test 6. Number series completion 

Test 7. Analogies. 

Test 8. General information test 


From Table IT. it appears that the greatest 
difference is in test 8 although the boys sur 
pass the girls in every test except in test 5 
in which the boys and girls are about equal. 
Table III. shows, however, that although the 
boys have higher scores in Alpha, the girls 
have higher median school marks in each 
class than the boys. At first thought this may 
appear to be inconsistent, but is not in reality 
so. It is quite possible that certain emotional 
traits resulting in greater stability and 
docility enable the girls to secure better schoo] 
marks on a smaller mental capital than the 
boys need. These emotional differences need 
not be elaborated upon here since they are 
familiar to teachers and educational students 
through educational psychology. 

Table IV. shows correlation of intelligence 
with school marks. The school marks were ob- 
tained from the South High School by taking 
the average of the school marks at the end of 
the second semester, 1920. The formula used 
was Pearson’s coefficient of correlation. It 
will be seen that the correlations are all 
positive and all are large enough to be sig- 
nificant. Several reasons may be given why 


they are not larger. In the first place, the 


inaccuracy of school marks as shown by 
recent investigations would operate. A _ sec- 
ond reason is the tendeney to so fix the 
standard that the percentage of failures will 
not be too large. Many principals are con- 
sciously or unconsciously basing their mark- 
ing svstem on the normal distribution curve 
That practise is not criticized here. But it 
obvious that such a procedure results in shift- 
ing standards. That is, the standard would 
be raised when intelligence is uniformly hig! 
and lowered when intelligence is uniformly 
low. 

The question arose whether there would be 
any difference in subjects chosen by the stu 
dents seoring high and those scoring low in 
the army test. To determine this, the stu 


} 


dents seoring above the upper quartile and 
below the lower quartile were compared. For 
this purpose the students of South High were 
used. The freshmen class was scored sep 
arately and the three upper classes were com 
bined because of the smallness of their num 
bers. In the freshman class there were 21 
boys and 29 girls included in the upper 


fourth. The results were as follows: 


Subject Superior Group Inferior Group 
English . . 8 40 
oo eee 6 4 
History .. : 99 14 
eee 19 7 
Mathematies .. 20 9 
Penmanship and 

spelling . 22 34 
Spanish 7 1 


The results for the sophomore, junior and 


senior classes follow: 


Subject Superior Group Inferior Grourg 
OO eee 42 39 
ee 9 2 
Ps cvevan as 16 21 
Retin oss. aaa Te 11 
Mathematics . . 16 17 
Physics ...... 14 9 
BOGE cckccceces § 10 
Spanish .... 

Shorthand 12 14 
Typewriting 19 27 


= 
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Chemistry 7 .ABLI 
Cooking ‘ ii Sez Differe ces in Tests to 8 of the Army A pha 
Commercial arith. 10 15 Test 
The numbers in the two preceding tables 
. , : , 1 2 ajs| « 7 s 8 
refer to the number of students taking the tents 
des ter subjects. r the three 1 er 
lesig 1 ubjec In he hree upp EET Saal cial of gatas tan lean 
classes there were 25 boys and 35 girls in the Freshman girls 7 9 81110 8 14 16 379 
superior rroup as we as if the inferior : 
] : & ul t i in he int Soph more | a ’11 901411 #10 IX 20) 133 
group There appears to be a marked tend- Sophomore girls ® 9 91310 9 16 Is 217 
es fo» the « rior oT) syt ; he fresh. 
ency for the superior group both in the fresh , olsaisolasian| 20 | 26 | ans! oc 
man ¢ lass and In the three upper Classes tu a , 9101412 ) 16.5 21 147 
+t the enbiects nsually conside Ciowk * 
select the subjects usually considered “ hard ter a Caen 812101812 10 19 | 2¢ a2 
and for the lower or inferior group to select Senior girls 8 O111814 10 19 | 22 82 
vocational or pre-vocational subjects. And it 


s uld be borne in mind that this tendeney is 
prevel ted trom full expression by certain fixed Comparison of Median Scores in School Marks and 
requirements and by lack of “ sophistication ” Intelligence in the Omaha South High Sch 


among the students. How shall we interpre 





these facts? Doe I intelligence tend to seek , dg ' : 
] ] 1) . Freshman boys 77.5 102.1 
its proper level? Do the mentally superior inane oem 
: . ; , Freshman girls Sod Bi. 
tend to select the more academic subjects be- 
eause of college preparation or preparation Sophomore boys g() 107.1 
for professional courses? To the writer, it Sophomore girls 86.0 118.5 
seems that intelligence testing points a prac- 
. > ; Junior bovs g° 5 118.7 
tical way of vocational guidance and prognosis 
. J inior giris aH 11 4 
in high school. This belief is confirmed not 
ly by such facts as are here presented but Senior bovs 869 196.7 
by a close study of individual cases. In addi- Senior girls &> 5 
tion to other knowledge a principal may have 
-~ TABLE IV 
of his students, it appears to the writer that 
_ . ° 1 Correlatt ofr te ye witl Se} V hg in 
intelligence testing will be invaluable ; l 
the South Omaha Hiah School 
' x : 
TABLE I " 

Freshman boys 27 R4 
edian Sc , Army Aloha Test in Three a : . = : 
Median Scores in Army Alpha Test in Three Omaha Freshman girls 7 119 

y } 
High Schools Whole class 20 9 
Central South Commerce ’ > 
Soph ore bovs 
High High High Sophomor M t 
- " . —_ Sophomore girls 36 49 
Freshmen boys 107.0 102.1 85.4 Whole class 18 g2 
Freshman girls 107.0 87.5 54.0 
W » class 07.0 92.9 84.5 
hole cla 10% ate Junior boys 8 28 
Sc phomore boys 125.0 107.1 99.5 Junior girls 50 46 
Sophomore girls 121.0 118.5 SS.9 Whole class 7 74 
Whole class 122.0 113.6 93.8 
Junior boys 134.0 118.7 108.0 Senior boys 51 22 
Junior girs 130.5 117.8 97.5 Senior girls 8 47 
Whole class 132.0 118.3 101.2 2 ‘ ; : 
Whole class 24 69 


_ 
to 
ag 
~ 
~ 


Senior boys 1 
Senior girls 1: 
l 


Whole class 0 110.0 110.8 UNIVERSITY oF OMAHA 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE NATIONAL CITIZENS CONFERENCE 


EDUCATION 


ON 


A AT \ (Citizens Conterence n Edu 
‘ is called tft meet Washingt 
M 19-21, under the auspices of the Bureau 
f Edueatior According to the program on 
luesday, May 1s, the day before the opening 


onference the state superintendents of 


public instruction met Commissioner Claxt 
at the- Hotel Washington, for a preliminary 
discussion of the situation d to formulate 
plans for utilizing the results of the conter 
ence in promoting the state and sectional e 


The main 


eral sessions, as 


‘risis in Edueation and how to 


he *¢ 


Wednesday, May ‘* The 


shortage of 


teachers and the supply,’’ Chairman, Hon 


John Barton Payne, Secret iry of the Interior 
Thursday, May 20, 10 a. ‘*The rural school 
oS P.M. ‘*Relation of edueation to material 
wealth and national defense.’’ Chairman, Hon, 
Edwin T. Meredith, Secretary of the Agri 
ture 
Friday, May 21, 10 a.m ‘*The new interest in 


education 
Hon. 


S P.M 


in some other countries, *’ Chairman, 


fainbridge Colby, Secretary of State 


‘*Edueation for citizenship and culture 


Open and free discussion of the questions 
of the 
addition 
for 


. ] 
neral sessions, special 


vital part 
In 


time available 


involved was planned as a 


proceedings of the conference. 


to the limited amount of 


free discussion at the ge 
provision was made 
of 


Thursday 


for this purpose by the 
on the 


These 


sectional meetings 


arrangement 


afternoons of and Friday. 


meetings were follows: 


as 
Thursday, May 20, 2 P.M., Sectional Meetir 


I. State Departments of Education, 


os 
> 


Chairman, Hon, Calvin N. Kendall, State 
Commissioner for New Jersey. 
II. Edueation in Urban Communities, 


Chairman, Superintendent I. I. Cammack, 
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IT] I") Prey iration of Tea rs 
Chairn De James E, Russe Tea 
ers College Columbia University 
Other Forms of Higher Edueation, 
Chairman, Chaneellor Eln E. Brow: 


New York University 
May 21, 2 p.m., Sectional Meetings 
The 


Formulation of plans for the mme 


Appeal to the 


ture, 


Chairman, Hon W 


Bickett, ¢ 

ernor of No 
II. Health Education 
III. Edueational Extension, American 
literacy. 


Sourees of Revenue. 


Among 
conference were 
Geddes, the 
Varela, Minister 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, assistant 
the Navy; Hon. Franklin 
of 


those who promised to address the 
the Auckland 
Dr. Jacolk 


Uruguay; H 


following: Sir 
British Ambassad r; 
the from 
secretary 
kK. Lane, formerly 
Secretary 
Harding, governor of Towa; 
Milikan, governor of Maine; Hon. R 
Cooper, 


Hok« 


Simeon 


the Inte rior: 


governor of South C 
Smith, 


1). 


senator from 


Fess, representative from 


Hon. Horace M. Towner, representative from 
lowa; Mr. Mathew Woll, vice-president, 
American Federation of Labor: The Right 


Rev. 
University of 
Thomas F. 
Supreme Council of the Episcopal Churcl 
Dr. Robert L. 


Inter-Church 


Thomas J. Shehan, 


The 


Gailor, presiding 


America; 


bishop ot the 


Kelly, executive secre tary, The 
World America 
Hon. Albert Shaw, editor, The Revi 

Revi ws; Mrs. Phillip North Moore, 

dent, National Council of Women, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Mrs. Maud Wood Park, chairman, Board 
National League of Women 
Major-General William G. Haan, 
War Plans General Staff 
Corps, United States Army; Leonard 


Departm« nts of Education 


Movement of 


of Directors, 
Voters: 
director, Division, 
Colonel 
r. Ayres, director, 
and Statisties, Russell Sage Foundation; Hor 


John H. 


Finley, state commissioner of educa 
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e supe! ck publie strue g 
sburg, P Preside M. L. Bur ' 
S M esota; Dr. Livings 
Amet Nat Rel ees & 


GRAM OF THE SALT LAKE CITY MEETING l NECO rio 
OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION Our Natio 
ASSOCIATION 


0 es 
u a, July 5, 1920, " ~ tg 
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